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INTRODUCTION 


This  bulletin  is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  in  the  work 
carried  on  in  commercial  departments  and  high  schools  operating  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  courses  are  intended  to  be  suggestive,  but  are  not  authorized,  and  in 
some  cases  the  principal  and  advisory  committee  may  find  it  necessary  to  make 
changes  in  order  to  adapt  the  course  to  local  requirements. 

Commercial  departments  and  high  schools  operating  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  are  offering  a  course  covering  three  years  and  in  some  cases  four 
and  five  years.  In  smaller  schools  it  may  be  found  impracticable  to  give  more 
than  a  general  business  course.  In  larger  schools  it  may  be  deemed  advisable 
to  offer  other  courses,  such  as  a  Secretarial  Course  or  an  Accountancy  Course. 
Consequently  outlines  for  these  courses  have  been  made,  showing  a  possible 
time  arrangement  as  well  as  the  subjects  to  be  taken  and  the  amount  to  be 
covered  in  each  year  of  a  four-yeiar  course. 

Special  one-year  courses  have  also  been  prepared  for  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  at  least  three  years  of  a  regular  high  school  course  and 
a  two-year  course  for  students  who  have  completed  successfully  at  least  two 
years  of  a  regular  high  school  course.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  should 
prove  advantageous  to  those  who,  having  spent  the  minimum  time  in  a  high 
school,  wish  to  prepare  themselves  quickly  for  wage  earning. 

This  bulletin  also  contains  a  list  of  the  obligatory  subjects  for  commercial 
courses  (Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  Organization  and  Management  of 
Vocational  Schools,  67  A)  as  well  as  the  vocational  and  optional  subjects  which 
may  comprise  commercial  courses  (Reg.  67  B  5). 

In  organizing  any  course  from  the  foregoing  groups,  not  more  than  eight 
subjects,  exclusive  of  physical  culture  and  optional  manual  training,  household 
science  and  household  arts,  may  be  taken  at  one  time.  Penmanship  and  spelling 
may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  one  subject. 

The  instruction  provided  is  to  be  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  business  organization.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
correct  spelling,  legible  penmanship,  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  business  arith¬ 
metic,  good  English,  speed  and  accuracy  in  transcribing  shorthand  notes,  speed 
and  taste  in  typewriting,  and  neatness  and  correctness  in  book-keeping  are 
some  of  the  essentials  for  initial  success  in  business  positions. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSES 

The  following  subjects  are  obligatory  on  each  student  taking  the  regular 
courses: 

1.  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene,  including  First  Aid. 

2.  English  Literature  and  oral  and  written  Composition,  including  essentials  of 

Grammar. 

3.  History  and  Civics. 

4.  Economics. 

5.  Arithmetic. 

6.  Physiography. 

7.  Geography. 

8.  Spelling. 

9.  Penmanship. 

The  following  subjects  are  optional: 

1.  Science. 

2.  Typewriting. 

3.  Stenography. 

4.  Book-keeping,  Accountancy  and  Business  Organization. 

5.  Business  Law. 

6.  Salesmanship,  Merchandising  and  Advertising. 

7.  Business  Correspondence. 

8.  Office  Practice. 

9.  Banking  and  Exchange. 

10.  Commerce  and  Transportation. 

11.  Art. 

12.  Modern  Language. 

13.  Home  Economics. 

14.  Manual  Training. 

15.  Algebra. 

16.  Business  Practice. 

17.  Business  Administration. 

18.  Study  of  Occupations. 

In  the  fourth  year  further  breadth  should  be  given  to  the  course  through: 

(i)  Visits  to  local  industries. 

(ii)  Public  lectures. 

(iii)  A  thesis  on  commercial  and  industrial  products  and  processes. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  courses  given  below  have  been  suggested  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  business  and  are  classified  according  to  the  special  needs  of  business.  The 
subjects  of  study  are  listed  under  the  name  of  each  course  and  a  time  allotment 
is  suggested  for  the  guidance  of  Principals.  The  length  of  the  lesson  period  is 
(40)  forty  minutes  and  the  week  comprises  forty  (40)  teaching  periods.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  the  time  arrangement  suggested  is  satisfactory.  An 
adjustment  will  be  necessary  in  time-tables  based  upon  a  different  number  of 
teaching  periods  per  week. 

General  Commercial  Course 


First  Year 


Periods 
per  week 


English  Literature . 

English  Composition  and  Grammar 

Spelling  I . 

British  History . 

Arithmetic  I  and  Business  Practice. 

Physiography . 

Penmanship  I . 

Typing  I . 

Stenography  I . 

One  of  (i)  Home  Economics  I . ] 

(ii)  Manual  Training . I 

(iii)  Art  I . ’ 

(iv)  French  I . i 

Physical  Culture . 


3 

3 

2 

3 
5 

4 

3 

5 
5 

4 
3 


Second  Year 


Periods 
per  week 


English  Literature . 

English  Composition  and  Corres¬ 
pondence  1 . 

Spelling  II . 

Canadian  History  and  Civics.... 

Commercial  Geography . 

Penmanship  II . 

Bookkeeping  I  and  Law  I . 

Typing  II . 

Stenography  II . 

One  of  (i)  Home  Economics  II ...  . 

(ii)  Manual  Training . 

(iii)  Art  II . 

(iv)  French  II . 

Physical  Culture.. . 


3 

3 
2 

4 
3. 
3 

5 
5 
5 


4 


3 
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Third  Year 


Periods 
per  week 


English  Literature . 

English  Composition  and  Corres¬ 
pondence  II . 

*History  of  Commerce  and  *Econo- 

mics . 

Business  Arithmetic  II . 

One  of  (i)  Physics . ) 

(ii)  French  III . \ 

(iii)  Home  Economics  III. ...  J 

Stenography  III . 

Office  Practice  I . 

Bookkeeping  II  and  Law  II . 

Physical  Culture . 


3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

6 
7 
6 
2 


Periods 

Fourth  Year  per  week 

English  Literature .  3 

English  Composition  and  Corres¬ 
pondence  III .  2 

^History  of  Commerce  and  *Econ- 

omics .  5 

One  of  (i)  Chemistry . \  » 

(ii)  French  IV . J 

Stenography  IV .  5 

Office  Practice  II .  5 

Accountancy  I  and  Law  III .  5 

Salesmanship  and  Advertising .  4 

*  Banking  and  Exchange . \  ^ 

^Commerce  and  Transportation  . . . ./ 

Physical  Culture .  2 


^Semester  Subjects. 


Special  Business  Course 

For  pupils  specializing  in  Accountancy,  Salesmanship,  Banking  or  matricu¬ 
lating  into  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 


First  Year 

English  Literature . 

Composition  and  Grammar 

Spelling  I . 

British  History . 

Arithmetic  I . 

Physiography . 

Penmanship  I . 

Typing  I . . 

Bookkeeping  I . 

One  of  (i)  fFrench  ........ 

(ii)  Art  I . 

(iii)  Manual  Training 

Physical  Training . 


Periods 
per  week 

3 

3 

2 

3 
5 

4 
3 

5 
5 
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Periods 


Second  Year  per  week 

English  Literature .  3 

Composition  and  Correspondence  1 .  3 

Spelling  II .  2 

Canadian  History  and  Civics .  4 

Algebra  I . 5 

Commercial  Geography .  3 

Penmanship  II .  3 

Typing  II .  5 

Bookkeeping  II  and  Law  I .  5 

One  of  (i)  fFrench . ' 


(iii)  Manual  Training . _ 

Physical  Training .  3 


Periods 


Third  Year  per  week 

English  Literature .  3 

Composition  &  Correspondence  II..  3 

*History  of  Commerce  and  *Econ- 

omics .  5 

Arithmetic  II  and  Algebra  II .  5 

Physics .  4 

Accountancy  I  and  Law  II .  6 

Office  Practice  I .  5 

One  of  (i)  fFrench . 'j 

(ii)  Salesmanship  and  Adver- )  4 

tising . I 

One  of  (i)  "(Geometry . 

(ii)  Commerce  and  Transport  3 

tation . 

Physical  Culture .  2 


Periods 

Fourth  Year  per  week 

English  Literature .  3 

Composition  and  Correspondence, 

III .  2 

*  History  of  Commerce  and  *Econ- 

omics .  5 

Algebra  1 1 1  and  Arithmetic  III....  5 

Chemistry .  4 

Accountancy  II  and  Law  III .  6 

Office  Practice  II .  5 

One  of  (i)  fFrench . ) 

(ii)  Salesmanship  and  Adver- )  4 

tising . j 

One  of  (i)  fGeometry . )  ^ 

(ii)  Banking  and  Exchange. .  / 

Physical  Culture .  2 


^Semester  Subjects. 

fThese  subjects  are  obligatory  for  pupils  selecting  the  matriculation  course. 
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Special  Secretarial  Course 


Periods 

First  Year  per  week 

English  Literature .  3 

Composition  and  Grammar  1 .  3 

Spelling  I .  2 

British  History .  3 

Arithmetic  I  and  Business  Practice  5 

Physiography .  4 

Penmanship  1 .  3 

Typing  I .  5 

Stenography  1 .  5 

One  of  (a)  Home  Economics . 

(b)  French . ■  4 

(c)  Art . 

Physical  Culture .  3 


Periods 


Second  Year  per  week 

English  Literature .  3 

Composition  and  Correspondence  II  3 

Spelling  II .  2 

Canadian  History  and  Civics .  4 

Commercial  Geography .  3 

Penmanship .  3 

Bookkeeping  I .  5 

Typing  II .  5 

Stenography  II .  5 

One  of  (a)  Home  Economics . ' 

(b)  French . •  4 

(c)  Art . , 

Physical  Culture .  3 


Third  Year 


Periods 
per  week 


English  Literature .  3 

Composition  and  Correspondence  II  3 
*History  of  Commerce  and  *Econ- 

omics .  5 

Arithmetic  II .  4 

One  of  (a)  Home  Economics . ] 

(b)  Physics . i  4 

(c)  French . J 

Stenography  III .  8 

Office  Practice  I .  8 

Bookkeeping  II .  3 

Physical  Culture .  2 


^Semester  Subjects. 


Fourth  Year 


Periods 
per  week 


English  Literature . 

Composition  and  Correspondence, 

III . 

*History  of  Commerce  and  *Econ- 


onucs . 

One  of  (a)  Chemistry . \ 

(b)  French . / 

Stenography  IV . 

Office  Practice  II . 

^Banking  and  Exchange . \ 


^Commerce  and  Transportation..  .  ./ 

Salesmanship  and  Advertising . 

Physical  Culture . 


3 

3 

5 

4 

8 

8 

4 

3 

2 


Special  One-Year  Course 

Students  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  this  course  must  have  completed 

successfully  at  least  three  years  of  a  regular  High  School  course  or  its  equivalent. 

Period 
per  week 

Business  Correspondence .  3 

Spelling  and  Penmanship .  4 

Rapid  Calculation .  3 

Economics .  3 

Typing  and  Office  Practice .  10 

Physical  Culture .  2 

One  of  the  following  options .  15 

1.  Stenography .  10 

Bookkeeping . \ .  5 

2.  Bookkeeping  and  Law .  10 

Stenography .  5 

3.  Bookkeeping  and  Law .  10 

Salesmanship  and  Advertising .  5 


Special  Two-Year  Course 

Students  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  this  course  must  have  completed 
successfully  at  least  two  years  of  a  regular  High  School  or  its  equivalent. 


Periods 

First  Year  per  week 

English  Literature .  3 

Composition  and  Correspondence  I  3 

Spelling .  2 

Arithmetic  I .  4 

Penmanship  1 .  3 

Typing  I  and  II .  8 

Stenography  I  and  II .  10 

Bookkeeping  I .  5 

Physical  Culture .  2 


Periods 

Second  Year  per  wee!’ 

English  Literature .  3 

Composition  and  Correspondence  II  3 

Spelling .  2 

Arithmetic  II .  3 

Penmanship  II .  2 

Economics .  3 

Office  Practice  I .  7 

Stenography  III .  8 

Bookkeeping  and  Law  II .  7 

Physical  Culture .  2 
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Vocational  Course  for  Girls 

This  course,  which  is  suitable  for  composite  schools,  offers  a  general  first- 
year  course  and  is  specialized  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  into  com¬ 
mercial  and  home  economic  courses. 


Periods 

First  Year  per  week 

English  Literature .  3 

Composition  and  Grammar .  3 

Spelling  I .  2 

British  History .  3 

Physiography .  4 

Arithmetic  I  and  Business  Practice.  5 

Physical  Culture .  2 

Typing  I .  5 

Penmanship  I .  3 

Art  I .  4 

Home  Economics .  6 

Com-  Home 

Third  Year  mer-  Econ- 

cial  omics 

English  Literature .  3  3 

Composition  and  Correspond¬ 
ence  II .  3  3 

*  History  of  Commerce  and 

*  Economics .  4  4 

Arithmetic .  3  3 

Physics .  4  4 

Physical  Culture .  2  2 

Art .  4 

Home  Economics .  14 

Salesmanship  and  Advertising  .  .  3 

Stenography .  8 

Office  Practice  I .  7 

Bookkeeping  II  and  Law  II..  6 

*Semester  Subjects. 


Com-  Home 


Second  Year  mer-  Econ- 

cial  omics 

English  Literature .  3  3 

Composition  and  Correspond¬ 
ence  1 .  3  3 

Spelling  II .  2  2 

Canadian  History  and  Civics.  .  3  3 

Commercial  Geography .  3  3 

Arithmetic .  3 

Physical  Culture .  2  2 

Typing  II .  5  5 

Penmanship  II .  3 

Art .  4 

Home  Economics .  4  12 

Stenography .  7 

Bookkeeping  I .  5 

Com-  Home 

Fourth  Year  mer-  Econ- 

cial  omics 

English  Literature .  3  3 

Composition  and  Correspond¬ 
ence .  3  3 

*  History  of  Commerce  and 

*Economics .  4  4 

Chemistry .  4  4 

Physical  Culture .  2  2 

Art .  4 

Home  Economics .  17 

Salesmanship  and  Advertising  3  3 

^Commerce  and  Transportation  \  ^ 

^Banking  and  Exchange . / 

Stenography .  8 

Office  Practice  II .  8 


CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS 

Certificates 

Certificates  may  be  granted  to  students  who  have  successfully  completed 
two  years  of  a  regular  commercial  course. 

Certificates  may  be  granted  students  successfully  completing  one  of  the 
special  courses  outlined  on  pages  7  and  8. 

Note: — Each  certificate  shall  specify  the  course  or  subjects  taken  and  the  length  of  the  course. 

Each  shall  be  signed  by  the  Principal  and  by  the  head  of  the  Department  or  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  course  in  which  the  certificate  is  granted. 


Diplomas 

Graduation  diplomas  may  be  granted  to  students  who  have  completed 

satisfactorily  a  course  of  at  least  three  years  in  the  commercial  department. 

Note: — Each  diploma  shall  specify  the  course  taken  and  the  length  of  the  course.  The  diploma 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  by  the  Principal. 

Before  the  granting  of  certificates  or  diplomas  to  students,  the  Principal 
must  certify  that  the  conduct  and  the  attendance  of  the  students  receiving 
them  have  been  satisfactory. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE 


Calisthenics: 


BOYS 


1.  Dumb-bells,  wands,  clubs. 

2.  Apparatus,  horse-vaults,  feints,  circles; 

Mats — rolls,  dives,  handstands,  etc.; 

Parallel  Bars — rests,  sets,  walks,  vaults,  spreads; 
Horizontal  Bar — grasps,  rests,  circles,  underswings: 
Rings — hangs,  etc. 


Indoor  Games: 

1.  Basketball,  indoor  baseball,  volley  ball. 

2.  Athletic  dances  and  drills. 


Outdoor  Athletics: 

1.  Lacrosse,  soccer,  rugby,  hockey,  basketball,  single-stick  exercise,  baseball. 

Swimming: 

1.  Land  drill. 

2.  Practice  in  water  of  suitable  strokes,  etc. 

3.  Life-saving. 


Calisthenics: 


GIRLS 


1.  Dumb-bells,  wands,  clubs. 

2.  Corrective  exercises  of  various  kinds— standing  on  mats,  hanging,  etc. 


Dancing: 

1.  Basic  steps. 

2.  Rhythmical  balance  exercises. 

3.  Folk  dances. 


Indoor  Games: 

1.  Group  games  (captain  ball,  all-up  relay,  follow-the-leader,  pass  ball,  etc.) 

2.  Athletic  games  (basketball,  baseball,  volley  ball). 

Outdoor  Athletics: 

1.  Basketball,  baseball,  volley  ball,  field  hockey,  ice  hockey,  etc. 

2.  Practice  in  suitable  track  events  for  Field  Day. 

Swimming: 

1.  Land  drill. 

2.  Practice  in  water  of  suitable  strokes,  etc. 

3.  Life-saving. 


First  Aid  to  be  taken  with  Physical  Culture — All  Students 

1.  First  Aid  relief  for  fractures,  sprains,  etc.,  wounds,  hemorrhages,  burns 
and  scalds,  poisoning. 

2.  Artificial  respiration  in  case  of  asphyxia  or  drowning. 

3.  Practice  in  bandaging  and  carrying. 


Books  of  Reference 


Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Public  Schools . $  .35 

Copp,  Clark  Co. 

Physical  Training,  including  First  Aid.  James  W.  Barton,  M.D . 75 

Games  for  Playgrounds,  Classroom,  Home  and  Gymnasium.  James  11.  Bancroft .  1.50 

Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

At  Home  in  the  Water.  George  H.  Corsan . ' . 25 

Association  Men’s  Press. 

Handbook  of  Rhythmical  Balance  Exercises .  3.25 

Grannis  Press. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY 

ENGLISH 

Spelling 

I.  — The  spelling,  pronunciation,  syllabication,  and  meaning  of  words  in 
common  use;  the  spelling  of  geographical  names  and  the  names  of  local  business 
firms;  the  common  rules  of  spelling;  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

II.  — Review  of  the  first-year  course.  Technical  and  business  terms  selected 
from  various  industries,  from  the  financial  columns  of  daily  newspapers  or 
business  bulletins;  legal  terms;  abbreviations  and  contractions. 

Note  1. — For  the  first  two  years,  spelling  should  have  a  definite  place  on  the  time-table,  and 
should  be  taken  up  systematically.  Related  words  should  be  studied  together,  a 
limited  number  being  taken  in  each  lesson.  Accuracy,  of  course,  is  essential. 

Note  2. — In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  spelling  by  the 
teachers  of  correspondence  and  stenography. 

Note  3. — In  all  years,  all  teachers  should  call  attention  to  the  spelling  of  new  or  unfamiliar 
words  as  they  arise  in  all  lessons. 


Literature 

I  and  II. — Intelligent  readirtg  by  the  pupils  of  suitable  authors  both  prose 
and  poetry;  systematic  oral  reading  by  pupils  of  the  texts  studied  in  class; 
memorization  and  recitation  of  choice  selections  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Note: — The  object  of  the  course  in  the  first  two  years  is  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading 
good  literature.  It  should  include  the  extensive  reading,  both  at  home  and  at  school, 
of  a  wide  range  of  authors  whose  works  will  quicken  imagination  and  present  a  strong 
element  of  interest.  Such  authors  should  be  chiefly  narrative,  descriptive  and  dramatic, 
and  the  works  of  modern  and  of  Canadian  writers  should  be  well  represented  on  the 
list  of  books  chosen  for  each  year.  Books  chosen  for  class  reading  should  include 
short  stories  or  essays,  poetry,  drama  and  a  novel  which  should  be  read  rapidly  at 
home  and  at  school  in  order  to  sustain  interest.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  pupils’  supplementary  reading  which  should  accompany  and  extend  the  class  work. 
Each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  read  several  books  during  the  year,  and  the  school 
librarian  should  co-operate  with  the  teachers  of  literature  in  aiding  the  pupils  to  make 
suitable  selections  from  a  wide  range  of  authors. 


Ill  and  IV. — Intelligent  and  appreciative  study  of  suitable  authors  both 
prose  and  poetry.  The  authors  prescribed  for  the  Departmental  and  University 
examinations  must  be  selected  for  classes  where  there  are  pupils  who  intend 
writing  on  these  examinations.  Memorization  and  recitation  of  choice  selections 
in  prose  and  poetry  prescribed  by  the  Department  or  made  by  the  teacher. 
Supplementary  reading  provided  by  the  pupils  themselves  or  supplied  by  the 
school  or  public  library. 

Note: — At  this  stage  of  their  school  life  pupils  should  begin  to  appreciate  literature  as  such. 

Besides  supplementary  reading  of  the  same  character  as  that  taken  up  in  the  first 
and  second  years,  other  works  of  a  subjective  character  may  be  added.  The  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  author  and  the  merits  of  his  thought  and  style  should  now  be  dealt 
with  in  a  general  way;  his  defects  should  not  be  emphasized.  The  chief  object  is 
still  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  the  authors  should  be  read  partly 
in  class  and  partly  at  home,  both  silently  and  aloud. 
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Composition 

I.  — Oral  and  written  composition;  elements  of  narration  and  description. 
Letter  writing. 

Oral  and  written  reproductions  or  abstracts. 

Class  debates. 

Systematic  and  careful  application  of  the  principles  of  good  English  to  the 
correction  of  mistakes  made  by  the  pupils  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Good  composition  in  all  written  work  should  be  demanded  by  every  teacher. 

Note: — 

1.  Actual  practice  in  oral  and  written  compositions  should  largely  predominate.  The 
main  principles  of  composition  (rhetoric)  should  be  learned  from  the  criticism  of  the 
compositions,  and  systematized  as  the  work  proceeds. 

2.  For  some  weeks  at  a  time  the  minute  study  of  the  English  literature  texts  may  be 
intermitted,  and  some  of  the  time  thus  set  free  devoted  to  English  Composition,  in  the 
teaching  of  which  the  supplementary  reading  might  be  utilized,  and  compositions 
might  be  written  in  the  class  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  spelling  and  the  writing  of  the  compositions  and  other  written  exercises  should  be 
constantly  supervised.  In  the  ora!  and  written  composition,  subjects  selected  from 
commercial  activities  should  occasionally  be  selected. 

II.  — The  course  of  the  first  year  continued.  The  elements  of  exposition 
and  argumentation. 

The  study  of  models  in  prose  for  vocabulary  and  style. 

Debates. 

Ill  and  IV. — The  work  in  composition  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  is 
outlined  in  the  course  in  Business  Correspondence. 

Grammar 

I. — This  subject,  taken  in  the  first  year  of  all  courses,  should  be  correlated 
closely  with  composition.  The  main  objective  should  be  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  grammar  to  the  writing  of  correct  English.  The  following 
topics  should  be  included  in  the  course: 

1.  Parts  of  speech. 

2.  Sentences,  clauses  and  phrases;  analysis. 

3.  Gender,  number  and  case  in  nouns  and  pronouns. 

4.  Principal  parts  of  verbs;  complements  and  objects;  agreement  of 
the  verb  with  the  subject;  tense  forms;  mood  and  voice. 

5.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

6.  Prepositions  and  conjunctions;  choice  of  prepositions. 

7.  Infinitives,  gerunds  and  participles. 

8.  Correction  of  common  errors. 


Business  Correspondence 

In  teaching  this  work  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  the  memorization 
and  use  of  stereotyped  so-called  Business  English.  Business  Correspondence 
should  be  taken  in  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  years. 

I. — (a)  Oral  Work: 

1.  Oral  composition. 

2.  A  brief  review  of  the  principles  of  punctuation. 
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(b)  Written  Work: 

1.  The  importance  of  business  correspondence. 

2.  A  study  of  model  business  letters  and  their  replies  to  establish 
the  characteristics  of  correct  letter  writing  practice. 

3.  Practice  in  writing: 

(a)  Letters  ordering  goods. 

(b)  Letters  acknowledging  receipt  of  goods. 

(c)  Letters  of  application. 

(d)  Letters  accompanying  remittances. 

(e)  Letters  of  introduction. 

(f)  Letters  of  recommendation. 

(g)  Letters  asking  favours. 

The  subject  matter  for  these  letters  should  be  taken  as  far  as  possible  from 
actual  business,  and  their  production  should  be  correlated  with  the  typewriting. 

II. — (a)  Oral  Composition: 

1.  Subjects  chosen  from  the  materials  of  commerce,  biographical, 
literary  and  other  sources. 

2.  Descriptions  of  manufacturing  processes. 

3.  Reports  of  public  meetings,  visits  to  local  industries  and  busi¬ 
ness  concerns. 

4.  Debates  and  public  speaking. 

5.  A  critical  study  of  prose  models. 

(b)  Practice  in  Writing: 

1.  Letters  asking  for  remittance. 

2.  Sales  letters. 

3.  Credit  letters  \  These  are  follow-up  letters  and  should  be 

4.  Collection  letters  /  correlated  with  the  filing. 

5.  Letters  of  complaint. 

(c)  Dictation  of  Letters. 

(d)  Written  compositions  on  themes  taken  from  the  courses  in 
Economics,  Commercial  Geography,  History  of  Commerce,  Civics, 
and  other  sources. 

(e)  Precis  writing  and  proof  reading. 

III.  — (a)  Oral  Composition: 

1.  A  critical  study  of  prose  models  continued. 

2.  Parliamentary  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  meetings. 

3.  Debating  and  Literary  Society  activities. 

4.  Practice  in  the  presentation  of  reports. 

5.  Oral  compositions  on  commercial,  industrial  and  other  themes. 

(b)  Analysis  of  business  letters  continued. 

(c)  Practice  in  Writing: 

1.  Sales  letter. 

2.  Form  letters. 

3.  Circular  letters. 

4.  Letters  refusing  to  grant  requests. 

5.  Adjustment  letters. 
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As  in  the  work  of  courses  I  and  II,  the  subject  matter  of  the  letters,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  be  taken  from  actual  business,  and  their  production  should 
be  correlated  with  the  typewriting. 

(d)  Practice  in  dictating  letters. 

(e)  A  formal  thesis  involving  original  investigation.  The  subject 

selected  shall  be  related  to  commerce  and  shall  have  the  approval 
of  the  head  master  of  the  school. 

Books  of  Reference 


Canadian  Commercial  Correspondence  and  Business  Training.  Russell .  $1.50 

Macmillan  Co. 

Effective  Business  Letters.  Gardner .  2.50 

Ronald  Press  Co. 

Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training.  Reigner .  1.50 

Rowe. 

Commercial  Letters.  John  B.  Opdycke .  1  25 

Holt. 

Business  Correspondence,  Applied  English  and  Typewriting.  Warner . 75 

Commercial  Text  Book  Co. 


HISTORY 

British  History 

This  subject,  taken  in  the  first  year  of  all  courses,  should  deal  in  a  simple 
and  interesting  way  with  the  story  of  the  social,  the  economic,  and,  very  briefly, 
the  political  development  of  the  British  people.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  customs  and  manner  of  life  of  the  people,  the  rise  and  growth  of  British 
institutions,  the  extension  of  the  Empire  and  the  development  of  trade  and 
commerce.  The  main  material  of  the  story  should  be  obtained  from  the  class 
use  of  suitable  history  readers  and  from  the  pupils’  supplementary  reading. 
From  these  various  sources  the  teacher  should  develop  topics  such  as  those 
suggested  in  the  syllabus  which  follows,  and  should  endeavour  to  add  interest 
to  the  course  by  using  lantern  films  in  class  and  by  encouraging  pupils  to  make 
collections  of  suitable  pictures: 

I.  Early  England: 

The  mingling  of  the  races  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  and  their 
contributions  to  the  social  and  political  development  of  the  British  people; 
survivals  of  racial  characteristics  in  modern  British  life;  effect  of  the  Roman 
occupation;  social  life  of  the  early  English. 

II.  Mediaeval  England: 

Changes  effected  by  the  Norman  Conquest;  the  manorial  .system  of  agri-  . 
culture;  social  life  on  a  manor;  Domesday  Book;  growth  of  towns;  merchant 
and  craft  guilds;  beginning  of  trade,  domestic  and  foreign;  life  in  the  towns; 
administration  of  justice;  changes  introduced  by  Henry  II;  rise  of  the  nobles, 
Magna  Charta;  rise  of  the  commons,  Simon  de  Montford;  model  Parliament 
of  Edward  I;  effect  of  the  Black  Death  on  wages  and  prices;  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt,  the  breakdown  of  the  manorial  system. 
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III.  England  and  the  Commercial  Revolution: 

The  discovery  of  new  trade  routes;  the  importance  of  Britain’s  geographical 
position;  beginnings  of  a  colonial  Empire;  Henry  VIII,  the  Cabots,  Newfound¬ 
land;  Elizabeth,  the  struggle  with  Spain,  importance  of  Britain’s  naval 
supremacy;  nationalism;  early  colonization,  New  England,  Virginia,  Maryland; 
the  mercantile  system  and  its  effects  on  English  policy;  navigation  acts;  rise  of 
trading  companies;  banking;  life  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods;  increase  of 
wealth,  knowledge,  and  comforts;  rise  of  the  middle  classes;  printing,  learning, 
and  literature;  dress,  travel,  coffee  houses,  amusements,  etc.;  the  effect  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

IV.  The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Revolution: 

Improvements  in  agriculture,  rise  of  sheep  farming;  mechanical  inventions, 
coal  and  power,  iron  and  steel;  rise  of  factories;  large  industrial  centres;  changes 
in  social  life  and  problems  resulting  from  the  industrial  revolution;  develop¬ 
ments  in  facilities  for  transportation  and  communication;  roads,  canals,  rail¬ 
ways,  steamships,  post  office,  telegraphs,  cables;  progress  towards  social  better¬ 
ment;  Factory  Acts  1883,  1847;  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
prison  life;  Elizabeth  Fry,  John  Howard;  religious  awakening,  the  Wesleys; 
education;  trade  unions  and  labour  legislation. 

V.  Political  Development: 

A  brief  and  simple  treatment;  significance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  rise  of  the 
party  system;  the  cabinet  system;  the  prime  minister;  rise  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  and  universal  suffrage;  Reform  Bills  1832,  1847,  1918;  1930;  Parliament 
Act,  1911. 

VI.  The  British  Empire: 

How  the  Empire  was  acquired;  review  of  early  explorations  and  coloniza¬ 
tion;  New  England  Colonies;  Newfoundland,  Hudson  Bay;  Stories  of  the  growth 
of  the  Empire;  Canada,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa;  loss  of 
the  American  Colonies;  the  British  navy  and  its  contribution  to  the  growth 
and  maintenance  of  the  Empire;  extension  of  self-government;  the  Empire  and 
the  Great  War. 

VII.  Contribution  of  the  British  People  to  the  World  of  Literature,  Art, 

and  Science: 

Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Dickens,  Tenny¬ 
son,  Browning,  etc.;  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  Wren,  etc.;  Bacon, 
Darwin,  Thompson,  etc. 

VIII.  Current  Events: 

Current  events  affecting  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  and  those  showing 
the  part  played  by  the  Empire  in  international  affairs. 

Note. — A  scrap  book  of  current  events  will  add  interest  to  the  topics  studied.  Only  an 
elementary  treatment  of  current  events  should  be  attempted  by  pupils  in  a  first  year  class. 
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The  following  books  will  be  found  useful  as  texts  and  supplementary  reading 
on  the  topics  of  the  course: 


Guest — A  Social  History  of  England  (Revised  by  Kendrick) . Clark,  Irwin  Co. 

Finnemore — Social  Life  in  England . Macmillan 

Burrows — The  Story  of  English  Industry  and  Trade . Macmillan 

Allsopp — An  Introduction  to  English  Industrial  History . Clark,  Irwin  Co. 

Greene — Readings  from  English  History  (Vols.  I,  II,  III.) . Macmillan 

Piers  Plowman  Social  and  Economic  Histories  (Vols.  IV-VII.) . Moyer 

The  Golden  Fleece  (the  wool  trade) . Morris  &  Wood 


Canadian  History  and  Civics 


N  ote  : — 

1.  Sections  III  and  VI  of  this  course  are  compulsory.  In  addition,  pupils  must  take 
either  Sections  I  and  II,  or  Sections  IV  and  V. 

2.  The  course  in  Canadian  History  includes  the  geography  of  the  history  prescribed. 


I.  Discovery  and  Exploration: 

1.  The  marine  discoverers;  The  Norsemen,  Cabot,  Cartier,  etc. 

2.  The  opening  up  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  prairies  by  the  French;  Champlain,  Radisson,  Marquette, 
Joliet,  LaSalle,  LaVerendrye. 

3.  The  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage;  Frobisher,  Hudson,  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  Hearne,  Franklin,  Amundsen. 

4.  Fight  for  the  fur;  The  Northwest  Company,  Mackenzie,  Fraser  and 
Thompson,  early  exploration  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


II.  Settlement  and  Colonization: 

1.  The  story  of  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia  and  Canada;  Where 
the  settlers  came  from,  where  they  settled,  what  their  difficulties 
were,  why  the  colony  did  not  grow  faster. 

2.  Character  of  British  immigration  after  the  Conquest  of  1760. 

3.  The  Loyalist  immigration  into  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Upper 
Canada;  its  significance. 

4.  Immigration  into  Ontario,  1791-1850;  various  elements  and  where 
they  settled. 

5.  The  first  settlements  in  the  West;  Red  River,  and  later  Vancouver 
Island,  B.C.  Why  settlement  did  not  spread  there  sooner. 

6.  The  opening  up  of  the  Great  West;  C.P.R.,  Immigration  policy  of 
the  Laurier  Government,  etc. 

III.  Development  in  the  Government  of  Canada: 

1.  Under  the  French. 

(a)  Company  Government. 

(b)  Royal  Government. 

2.  Linder  Britain: 

(a)  1763-1791,  a  very  brief  treatment  without  details  of  the  Quebec 
Act. 
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(b)  Representative  Government,  1792-1837. 

(i)  Division  of  Canada. 

(ii)  General  character  of  Government  without  details  of  the 
Constitutional  Act. 

(iii)  Grievances  of  the  people. 

(c)  Period  of  change: 

(i)  Rebellion  of  1837 

(ii)  Work  of  Lord  Durham. 

(iii)  Union  of  Provinces  without  details  of  Union  Act. 

(iv)  Gradual  winning  of  responsible  Government  1841-1850. 

(v)  Settlement  of  questions  of  Clergy  Reserves  and  Seignorial 
Tenure. 

(vi)  Discontent  with  Union. 

(d)  Confederation. 

(i)  Events  and  conditions  leading  to  Confederation. 

(ii)  B.N.A.  Act  very  simply  explained. 

(iii)  Addition  of  other  provinces  and  territories. 

IV.  External  Relations  of  Canada. 

1.  The  wars  between  France  and  England  in  America — a  brief  sketch 
only. 

2.  Canada  and  the  American  Revolution. 

3.  The  War  of  1812-14. 

4.  The  Hundred  Years  of  Peace. 

(a)  Rush-Bagot  Agreement. 

(b)  Boundary  disputes. 

(c)  Occasional  strained  relations;  Trent  affair,  Fenian  Raids,  etc. 

(b)  Trade  negotiations;  tariffs,  reciprocity. 

5.  Our  relations  to  Great  Britain. 

(a)  Our  growing  autonomy. 

(b)  Our  part  in  the  Boer  War. 

(c)  Our  part  in  the  Great  War. 

(d)  The  Colonial  and  Imperial  Conferences. 

6.  Our  relations  to  the  world. 

(a)  Our  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

(b)  Our  participation  in  the  International  Conferences. 

V.  Canada  Since  Confederation: 

1.  The  days  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

2.  The  days  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

3.  Canada  during  the  Great  War. 

VI.  The  Following  Elements  of  Canadian  Welfare: 

1.  Health:  A  study  of  the  following  agencies  that  promote  good  health. 

(a)  Those  that  secure  for  us  pure  food,  exercise  and  cleanliness. 

(b)  Those  that  prevent  contagion. 

(c)  Those  that  restrict  the  use  of  drugs. 

(d)  Those  that  regulate  working  hours  and  conditions. 
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2.  Education:  A  study  of  the  opportunities  for  education  and  of  the 
institutions  or  agencies  concerned  in  providing  or  fostering  education. 

3.  Civic  Beauty:  A  study  of  civic  beauty  in  the  home,  the  school,  the 
street,  in  water-fronts,  in  parks,  in  architecture,  and  in  town  planning. 

4.  Transportation:  A  study  of  the  following  features  of  transportation; 
roads,  streets,  bridges,  waterways,  railroads,  electric  railways. 

5.  Government:  Special  emphasis  on  municipal  government. 

Note: — The  aim  in  teaching  these  topics  in  Civics  should  be  threefold: 

(1)  To  interest  the  pupils  in  problems  of  civic  welfare. 

(2)  To  lead  them  to  gather,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  a  moderate  amount  of  information 

concerning  conditions  and  agencies,  especially  in  their  own  neighbourhoods. 

(3)  To  give  them  clear  ideas  concerning  government,  liberty,  rights  and  law,  and  to  create 

in  them  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the 

country. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  useful  for  supplementary  reading  on  the 
topics  of  the  course. 

Chronicles  of  Canada  (32  Vols.) . Glasgow,  Brook  &  Co. 

Makers  of  Canada  (12  Vols.) . Glasgow,  Brook  &  Co. 

(These  two  series  deal  with  almost  every  phase  of  Canadian  History.  The  first 
series  is  more  suitable  for  younger  pupils). 

The  Works  of  Francis  Parkman  (12  Vols.) . Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

(The  French  Period.) 

Edgar — The  Romance  of  Canadian  History . Macmillan 

(Excerpts  from  Parkman.) 

Roberts — History  of  Canada .  $1.50 

Macmillan. 

Laut — Pathfinders  of  the  West .  1.00 

Macmillan. 

Locke — When  Canada  was  New  France . 45 

Dent. 

Wallace — By  Stars  and  Compass . 50 

Oxford  Press. 

Everyman’s  Literary  and  Historical  Atlas  of  i\merica . 55 

Dent. 

Barnard — The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics . 25 

Bulletin  No.  23,  1915,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


History  of  Commerce 

I. —  1.  How  Commerce  arises  and  the  factors  that  influence  commerce. 

2.  A  brief  survey  of  World  Commerce  (ancient  and  mediaeval)  to  1492: 

(a)  The  Commerce  of  ancient  China,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Carthage,  Rome. 

(b)  Barbarian  invasions,  revival  of  Commerce,  the  Mediterranean 
and  North  Sea  highways,  English  industry  and  commerce. 

3.  The  growth  of  Commerce  on  the  American  Continent:  Canada, 

United  States,  South  America. 
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II. — 1.  Review  of  the  third  year  course  with  Mediaeval  History  in  greater 
detail. 

2.  Modern  Commerce: 

(a)  The  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  in  Asia  and  in  America. 

(b)  English  Commerce  and  Industry  from  1500  to  1775. 

(c)  European  Commerce. 

(d)  The  Industrial  Revolution. 

(e)  Commerce  and  Coal. 

(f)  Electrical  Power  and  Commerce. 

(g)  British  Commerce  and  Industrial  Conditions  from  1775  to  the 
present. 

Note. — If,  History  of  Commerce  is  taken  for  one  year  only,  a  selection  of  topics,  including 
I,  3,  II,  2  (d),  (g),  should  be  made. 


Books  of  Reference 

History  of  Commerce.  Clive  Day . .  $2.25 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Principles  of  Commercial  History.  Pitman,  Jas.  Stephenson .  2.25 

Commercial  Text  Book  Co. 

History  of  Commerce  in  Europe.  Giblins . 90 

Macmillan  Co. 

The  Romance  of  Commerce.  H.  Gordon  Selfridge .  5.00 

John  Lane,  London,  The  Bodley  Head. 


MATHEMATICS 
Business  Aritlimetic 

I.  Rapid  Calculation  and  Elementary  Arithmetic: 

Facility  in  simple  operations;  Review  of  fractions  and  decimals;  use  of 
fractions  and  decimals  in  the  solution  of  percentage  problems;  short  methods  of 
calculation  applied  to  practical  problems  in  billing,  pay  rolls,  trade  discounts, 
profit  and  loss,  insurance,  taxes,  commission,  duties  and  customs,  simple  interest, 
bank  interest,  bank  discount. 

Practical  measurements,  simple  mensuration  of  the  rectangle,  square, 
circle,  rectangular  solid,  cylinder. 

II.  Business  Arithmetic: 

This  course  should  be  taken  in  the  third  year  as  the  pupil  has  then  become 
familiar  with  business  procedure  and  terms  through  the  study  of  bookkeeping 
and  off  ce  practice. 

Review  of  the  more  diffcult  problems  of  course  I. 

Storage,  marking  goods,  partnership,  stocks,  compound  interest,  interest 
tables,  present  worth,  partial  payments,  mortgages,  exchange  and  money 
systems  of  other  countries. 

III.  Arithmetic  of  Investment: 

Review  of  Course  II  with  special  attention  to  compound  interest  and  interest 
tables. 

Use  of  logarithms  and  algebraic  series  to  solve  problems  in  annuities,  re¬ 
payment  of  loans,  sinking  funds,  depreciation,  bond  valuation. 
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Algebra 

I.  Elementary  Algebra: 

This  subject  should  be  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  Special  Business 
Course. 

Elementary  operations— addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division; 
simple  factoring,  fractions;  simple  equations  of  one,  two  and  three  unknowns, 
problems;  use  of  formulas;  graphs. 

II.  Course  I  Continued: 

Fractional  equations,  square  root,  quadratic  surds,  quadratic  equations, 
simultaneous  quadratics,  indices. 

III.  Algebra  for  Investment  Problems: 

This  is  a  semester  course  intended  to  precede  the  course  in  the  Arithmetic 
of  Investment,  taken  in  the  fourth  year.  Only  the  work  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  required  formulas  should  be  attempted. 

Review  of  indices;  logarithms  and  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  arithmetic  and 
geometric  progressions,  simple  expansion  of  binomials. 


SCIENCE 

Physiography 

This  course,  taken  in  the  first  year,  should  be  an  experimental  and  practical 
one  carried  on  in  the  science  laboratory  by  teachers  who  are  skilled  in  laboratory 
technique.  The  experiments  should  be  performed  by  the  pupils  working  in  pairs 
or  in  small  groups.  As  far  as  possible,  each  experiment  should  be  an  inductive 
solution  to  a  problem,  and  when  the  principle  involved  has  been  established, 
it  should  be  given  a  practical  application  to  everyday  life.  Pupils’  note  books 
should  contain  records  of  experiments,  drawings,  observations  and  conclusions 
based  on  the  experiments,  but  elaborate  notes  on  other  parts  of  the  work  are 
not  called  for  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  use 
the  textbook  and  other  supplementary  books. 

Details  of  the  Course 

1.  Measurements: 

Metric  units  of  length,  area,  volume  and  mass;  comparison  of  the  metric 
and  British  units;  the  use  of  the  balance;  making  of  accurate  measurements; 
recognition  of  sources  of  error  and  how  to  minimize  them;  measurements  of 
temperature  by  expansion  due  to  heat,  the  thermometer,  freezing  and  boiling 
points,  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales. 

2.  The  Atmosphere: 

Experiments  to  show  that  air  has  weight,  occupies  space,  and  that  gases 
diffuse. 

Constituents:  rusting  of  iron  in  air  and  the  recognition  that  the  remaining 
gas  is  not  air;  preparation  of  oxygen  and  rusting  of  iron  in  oxygen;  combustion 
in  air  and  in  oxygen;  preparation  and  detection  of  carbon  dioxide;  its  effect 
upon  burning;  detection  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapour  in  air. 
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Moisture  in  air:  experiments  to  illustrate  evaporation  and  condensation; 
formation  of  dew,  frost,  clouds,  fogs,  rain  and  snow. 

Air  pressure:  Experiments  to  show  that  air  exerts  pressure,  that  changes 
of  temperature  affect  the  volume  of  a  gas,  that  air  is  compressible  and  expansible; 
the  barometer  and  common  pump. 

Weather  and  climate:  Experiments  to  show  transference  of  heat  by  con¬ 
duction,  convection  and  radiation;  rates  of  heating  and  cooling  of  land  and 
water;  winds  and  wind  systems;  conditions  affecting  climate;  weather  instru¬ 
ments  and  their  uses;  weather  maps;  movements  of  storms. 

Air  and  health:  Dust,  bacteria,  moisture,  respiration,  ventilation. 

3.  Water: 

Simple  experiments  to  show  that  water  seeks  its  own  level;  that  pressure 
in  water  increases  with  the  depth;  Pascal's  law  and  its  application  to  water 
systems;  Archimedes’  principle,  flotation,  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid. 

Experiments  to  show  the  removal  of  suspended  matter  by  filtration  and 
settling;  effect  of  adding  brine  to  water  containing  clay  particles;  solvent  power 
of  water;  distillation;  effect  of  a  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  on  limestone;  lime 
deposits;  purification  of  water  for  drinking  purposes;  effect  of  pressure  upon 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water;  expansion  of  water  on  freezing. 

Rivers,  lakes;  underground  waters,  springs;  rapids  and  waterfalls;  glaciers, 
evidences  of  glacial  action  in  Canada. 

The  ocean,  sea  water,  sea  floor;  waves,  currents,  tides;  shore  lines. 

4.  Land: 

Composition:  minerals,  examination  of  samples  of  quartz,  feldspar,  calcite, 
mica;  rocks,  examination  of  granite,  trap,  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  con¬ 
glomerate,  quartzite,  marble,  slate,  gneiss;  formation  and  classification  of  rocks. 

Weathering:  Work  of  frost,  change  of  temperature,  winds,  oxidation, 
solution,  running  water,  ice,  plants  and  animals;  classes  of  soils  and  their  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Movements  of  the  earth’s  crust:  volcanoes,  earthquakes. 

Land  masses:  mountains,  plateaus  and  plains;  islands. 

5.  The  Earth  as  a  Planet: 

Shape  of  the  earth;  daily  and  yearly  motions;  variation  in  the  length  of 
day  and  night;  latitude  and  longitude;  standard  and  solar  time. 

Other  members  of  the  solar  system;  the  moon;  phases  of  the  moon;  experi¬ 
ments  to  show  that  light  travels  in  straight  lines,  shadows;  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 


Commercial  Geography 

Throughout  this  course,  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  general 
principles  underlying  production,  localization  of  industries,  trade  and  commerce. 
The  mere  memorization  of  facts  and  the  making  of  extensive  notes  should  be 
avoided.  More  time  should  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  problems  based  on  the 
information  obtained  by  the  pupil  from  an  approved  text,  year  books,  circulars 
and  other  sources.  There  should  be  constant  use  of  maps  and  atlases  in  such 
a  way  as  to  emphasize  physical  and  economic  conditions  rather  than  political 
divisions.  Wherever  possible,  a  special  geography  room  should  be  equipped 
with  maps  and  representative  samples  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products. 
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Details  of  the  Course 

1.  Influence  of  topography  and  climate  upon  industry  and  commerce; 
agencies  which  hinder  commerce. 

2.  Factors  determining  the  distribution  of  population;  relation  of  density  of 
population  to  industry;  reasons  for  the  development  of  representative  com¬ 
mercial  centres  of  the  world. 

3.  Development  of  Transportation. 

Great  steamship  routes  of  the  world;  Panama  and  Suez  Canals;  railways, 
transcontinental  railways  of  Canada;  inland  waterways  with  special  attention 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes;  motor  transport,  highways;  warehouses, 
elevators  and  cold  storage. 

4.  Commodities  of  Commerce. 

In  studying  the  following  economic  products,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
conditions  favouring  production,  characteristics  and  uses  of  the  product,  chief 
regional  sources  and  importance  in  world  commerce. 

Cereals — wheat,  corn,  rice;  fibres — cotton,  flax,  silk,  wool;  fruits  and 
vegetables,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  rubber,  livestock  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  forest  products,  minerals — iron,  copper,  nickel,  silver,  gold,  aluminum, 
asbestos,  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  sulphur,  building  stone  and  road  building 
materials. 

5.  Manufactured  Products. 

Brief  study  of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  the  localization  of  indus¬ 
tries. 

Iron  and  steel  and  related  industries— farm  implements,  ships,  locomotives, 
automobiles,  etc. 

Pulp  and  paper,  leather,  textiles — cotton,  wool,  linen,  natural  and  artificial 
silk,  clay  and  clay  products,  petroleum  refining,  fruit  and  vegetable  canning, 
meat  packing. 

6.  Sources  of  Energy  for  Industry: 

Hydro-electric,  coal,  and  oil. 

7.  Survey  of  Canada’s  Industries  and  Commerce: 

Natural  subdivisions,  products  and  surplus  products,  manufacturing 
centres,  transportation  and  storage  facilities,  international  commerce,  exports 
and  imports,  chief  ports. 

8.  The  British  Empire — A  brief  survey: 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Newfoundland,  British  West  Indies,  trade  within  the  Empire,  importance 
of  the  smaller  colonies  and  coaling  stations. 

Physics 

The  following  course  is  intended  to  be  practical  throughout,  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  performed  by  the  pupils  working  in  pairs. 

1.  Simple  Mechanics  and  Sound: 

Review  of  the  metric  system  of  measurements;  elementary  ideas  of  force, 
work,  energy  and  power  ^witli  simple  examples;  simple  machines,  classes  of 
levers, ^pulleys, ^gears  and  screws. 
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Experiments  to  show  Pascal’s  Law  and  Archimedes’  Principle;  hydraulic 
press;  flotation;  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids,  use  of  hydrometers. 

Air  pressure,  barometers;  air  pump,  common  pump,  force  pump,  siphon. 

Nature  and  propagation  of  sound  waves;  necessity  of  material  medium; 
velocity  of  sound  in  air;  reflection  and  absorption  of  sound,  echoes,  “acoustic 
plaster;”  experiments  to  show  the  meaning  of  pitch. 

2.  Heat: 

P  form  of  energy;  experiments  to  show  the  transformation  of  other  forms 
of  energy  into  heat,  e.g.,  energy  af  motion  by  means  of  friction,  percussion, 
compression;  chemical  energy;  electrical  energy;  radiant  energy. 

Experiments  to  show  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  solids,  liquids  and 
gases  due  to  changes  in  temperature;  comparison  of  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade 
scales;  different  rates  of  expansion;  temperature  at  which  water  has  a  maximum 
density;  applications. 

Quantity  of  heat  as  contrasted  with  temperature;  heat  units;  experiments 
to  show  the  meaning  of  specific  heat,  heat  absorbed  by  melting  ice,  heat  given 
out  by  condensation  of  steam. 

Experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  boiling  point  of  water; 
conditions  affecting  the  rate  of  evaporation;  refrigeration. 

Experiments  to  show  the  transference  of  heat  by  conduction,  convection 
and  radiation;  absorption  and  emission  of  heat  by  different  surfaces;  systems  of 
heating,  ventilation  and  insulation. 

Change  of  heat  energy  into  mechanical  movement  as  illustrated  by  the 
steam  engine  and  the  four-cycle  gas  engine. 

3.  Light: 

0 

Experiments  to  show  that  light  travels  in  a  straight  line;  formation  of  an 
image  in  a  pin-hole  camera;  shadows. 

Intensity  of  light;  measure  of  the  candle  power  of  a  lamp  by  means  of  a 
photometer. 

Experiments  by  the  pupils  to  show  the  laws  of  reflection  in  plane  mirrors; 
formation  of  the  image  and  how  the  eye  sees  the  image. 

Experiments  to  show  refraction  of  light  by  water  and  prisms;  principle  of 
the  magnifying  glass;  the  human  eye. 

Experiments  to  show  the  decomposition  of  white  light  and  the  recom¬ 
position  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum;  complementary  colours;  colours  of 
natural  objects,  absorption  and  reflection. 

4.  Magnetism  and  Electricity: 

Experiments  to  show  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion;  lines  of  force, 
magnetic  field,  induced  magnetism;  the  earth  as  a  magnet. 

Experiments  to  show  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion;  two  kinds  of 
electrification;  conductors  and  non-conductors;  distribution  of  charges  on  the 
surface,  escape  at  points;  electrification  by  contact  and  induction;  lightning 
rods;  gold-leaf  electroscope;  condensers. 

Experiments  to  show  the  production  of  an  electric  current  by  common 
voltaic  cells;  determination  of  the  presence  and  the  direction  of  a  current; 
construction  and  use  of  dry  cells. 

Experiments  to  show  electrolysis  of  water,  electroplating;  the  storage  cell. 
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Experiments  to  show  the  magnetic  effects  of  an  electric  current;  electro¬ 
magnets;  relation  between  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  polarity  of  the 
electromagnet;  galvanometer;  electric  bell,  telegraph  key  and  sounder. 

Electric  heating  and  lighting;  electric  irons;  incandescent  lamp;  fuses; 
welding. 

Experiments  to  show  the  production  and  the  direction  of  induced  currents; 
relation  of  primary  and  secondary  E.  M.  F. ;  induction  coil;  transformer;  tele¬ 
phone;  long-distance  transmission  of  electricity  as  illustrated  by  the  Hydro- 
Electric  System  of  Ontario. 

Electrical  units;  ampere,  ohm,  volt,  watt,  kilowatt-hour;  Ohm’s  law, 
ammeter,  voltmeter;  determination  of  resistance. 

Special  forms  of  radiation ;  electric  waves  as  related  to  heat  rays,  light 
rays,  ultra-violet  and  x-rays. 


CHEMISTRY 

An  experimental  study  of  the  preparations  and  properties  of  the  following: 

Oyxgen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  charcoal,  lamp  black, 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  acetylene,  sulphur,  sulphur  dioxide,  sulphuric 
acid,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  nitric  acid. 

The  commercial  sources,  and  uses  of  the  foregoing  substances  and  the 
commercial  sources,  manufacture  and  uses  of  the  following: 

Common  salt,  coke,  water  gas,  baking  soda,  washing  soda,  calcium  carbide, 
calcium  cyanamide,  ammonium  sulphate,  saltpetres. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  following:  Chemical  action,  combination, 
decomposition,  double  decomposition;  elements,  allotropic  forms  of  the  same 
element,  metals  and  non-metals;  mechanical  mixtures,  separation  by  filtration; 
laws  of  conservation  of  mass  and  definite  proportions;  compounds,  purification 
of  water  by  distillation,  electrolysis  of  water;  solutions,  separation  by  evapora¬ 
tion  and  crystallization,  hastening  of  dissolving  by  stirring,  etc.,  saturated, 
unsaturated  and  supersaturated  solutions;  simple  properties  of  acids  and  bases, 
neutralization;  salts,  preparation  by  neutralization  and  evaporation,  precipi¬ 
tation,  acids  on  metals,  carbonates  and  acids;  simple  quantitative  meaning  of 
symbols,  formulae  and  equations;  proportion  by  volume  in  which  gases  react 
without  considering  different  pressures  and  temperatures. 

Selection  of  one  section,  either  (a)  or  (b)  from  each  of  the  following  topics. 
(Note: — The  treatment  of  each  topic  selected  should  be  simple  and  not  more 
exhaustive  than  that  given  in  an  elementary  text-book.  Little  reference  should 
be  made  to  formulae  and  equations.) 

1.  Carbohydrates: 

(a)  Starch — extraction  from  corn,  properties  and  test,  hydrolysis,  uses  of 
various  forms;  fermentation,  yeast,  commercial  alcohols,  chemical  changes  in 
bread  making. 

(b)  Cellulose — manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  nitrocellulose  and  derived 
products,  artificial  silk. 

Sucrose — manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  or  cane,  chemical  conduct  of  sugar. 

2.  Coal  and  Petroleum: 

(a)  Manufacture  of  coal  gas,  by-products  of  coal  tar  and  uses. 

(b)  Refining  of  petroleum,  fractional  distillation  products  and  their  uses. 
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3.  Building  Materials: 

(a)  Preparation  and  uses  of  quick  lime;  preparation  and  cause  of  hardening 
of  mortar,  cement,  plaster  of  Paris. 

(b)  Metallurgy  of  iron,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  steel,  uses  of  different  forms. 
Compounds  of  zinc,  lead  and  barium  used  in  manufacture  of  paints;  mixing  of 
paints. 

4.  Textiles: 

(a)  Manufacture  of  soaps  and  glycerine;  softening  of  water;  effects  of 
alkalies  and  soaps  on  fabrics;  removal  of  stains;  bleaching  and  dyeing. 

(b)  Microscopic  study  of  fibres;  tests  for  woollen  and  cotton  fibres;  grading 
of  wool,  treatment  of  wool  in  manufacture  into  yarn;  union  hbre,  analysis; 
bleaching  and  dyeing. 


PENMANSHIP 


I. — 1.  Movement  exercises. 

2.  Capitals  O,  A,  C,  and  E,  singly  and  combined. 

3.  Minimum  small  letters— i,  u,  w,  v,  x,  o,  a,  c,  e,  r,  s. 

4.  Figures. 

5.  Capitals,  N,  M,  W,  X,  Q,  Z,  H,  and  K,  with  easy  words. 

6.  Loop  letters — 1,  h,  b,  k,  j,  g,  y,  z,  q,  and  f,  with  words. 

7.  Remaining  capitals  with  words. 

8.  Sentences  comprising  minimum  letters. 

9.  Easy  signatures. 

IE — E  Review  of  capitals  in  words  and  half  lines. 

2.  Review  of  figures. 

3.  Signatures — easy  combinations. 

4.  Sentences. 

5.  Body  or  paragraph  writing. 

6.  Ledger  headings. 

7.  Marking  alphabet. 

8.  Lettering. 

Note: — For  the  first  two  years,  penmanship  should  have  a  definite  place  on  the  time  table. 
In  all  years,  all  teachers  should  insist  upon  a  high  standard  of  penmanship  in  all  written  work. 


BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

The  simple  cash  book;  the  savings  bank  account;  the  office  of  treasurer  of  a 
social  organization;  buying  a  home,  the  mortgage;  furnishing  a  home;  public 
utilities  in  the  home;  taxes;  communication;  remittances;  transportation; 
retail  trade;  wholesale  trade;  miscellaneous  business  forms;  introduction  to 
contracts.  Practical  exercises  in  connection  with  each  topic. 

Note: — In  the  General  and  Secretarial  Courses  where  bookkeeping  is  not  taken  in  the  first 
year,  this  course  should  be  given  along  with  the  Arithmetic  I. 
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Bookkeeping 

I. — 1.  Business  proprietorship  as  expressed  in  the  fundamental  equation — 
assets  minus  liabilities  equals  net  capital;  trading,  gross  trading 
profit,  operating  costs;  net  profit;  statements  to  show  profit  and 
loss,  assets  and  liabilities. 

2.  Business  transactions,  business  papers;  elementary  banking  practice. 

3.  Journalizing;  asset  and  liability  accounts,  trading  accounts,  cost 
accounts;  proprietor  accounts;  posting,  trial  balance,  financial 
statements,  closing  the  ledger. 

4.  Special  journals — simple  cash  book,  sales  and  purchase  journal, 
bill  journals. 

5.  Exercises  and  short  sets  to  illustrate  the  principles  taught. 

Note. — A  high  standard  of  neatness  and  accuracy  should  be  demanded  from  the  first  and 
all  work  should  be  done  with  pen  and  ink. 

II.— 1.  Review  of  Bookkeeping  I. 

2.  Columnar  cash  journals,  petty  cash. 

3.  Interest  and  discount,  cash  discounts,  bank  charges,  bad  debts. 

4.  Partnership — adjusting  interest  and  profits,  goodwill; 

5.  Classified  financial  statements; 

6.  Division  of  the  ledger;  controlling  accounts. 

7.  Single  entry  bookkeeping  as  an  incomplete  system;  changing  single 
entry  to  double  entry. 

8.  Exercises  and  short  sets  to  illustrate  the  principles  taught.  At  least 
one  complete  set  should  be  worked  using  the  actual  business  papers, 
both  incoming  and  outgoing. 

Accountancy 

Note. — Under  each  topic  of  the  course,  the  new  terms  added  to  the  accountancy  vocabulary 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

1.  — 1.  Review  of  Bookkeeping  II: 

Basic  relationships,  balance  sheet,  profit  and  loss  summary, 
organization  of  accounts,  importance  of  business  papers  and  manage¬ 
ment  through  business  forms,  opening  and  closing  books. 

2.  Recording  Cash: 

Various  types  of  columnar  cash  books,  petty  cash,  imprest  system, 
banking  and  bank  loans,  collateral,  reconciliation— three  consecutive 
months,  drafts,  remitting  money,  exchange,  exercises. 

3.  Controlling  Accounts: 

Books  of  original  entry  with  special  columns,  accounts  payable 
and  receivable,  bills  payable  and  receivable,  expense,  subsidiary 
ledgers,  private  ledgers,  a  short  set  involving  principles. 

4.  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Accounting  Data: 

Aims  of  accounting,  statements,  percentages,  ratios  and  graphs, 
accruals,  inventories,  depreciation  and  methods  of  calculating,  ageing 
of  accounts,  contingent  liabilities,  exercises. 
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5.  Partnership: 

Legal  requirements,  agreements,  sharing  profits  and  admitting  a 
partner,  revaluation  and  goodwill,  retiring  a  partner,  winding  up- 
solvent,  insolvent,  instalments,  realization  and  distribution  of  assets, 
short  set. 

6.  Organization  and  Departmentalization  of  Business: 

Advantages,  designing  books,  recording  transactions,  expense, 
sales  and  purchases  analysis  sheets,  short  set. 

7.  Credit  and  Collections: 

Book  and  documentary  credit,  granting  of  credit,  collection — 
friendly,  unfriendly,  collection  insurance,  bankruptcy,  proof  of  claims, 
dividends,  winding  up,  bulk  sales,  credit  department,  credit  personnel. 

8.  Joint  Stock  Company: 

Organization,  legal  requirements,  incorporation,  issue  of  stock, 
authorized,  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital,  calls,  organization  expenses, 
books  of  record  and  forms  used,  opening  entries — new  company, 
changing  partnership  to  a  company,  distribution  of  profits,  dividends, 
reserves  for  reduction  in  assets,  reserve  funds,  surplus;  suitable  set  to 
illustrate  principles. 

II. — 1.  Review  of  Joint  Stock  Company  Accounting: 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  single  ownership,  partnership 
and  joint  stock  company;  issue  of  stock — preferred,  cumulative, 
common;  issue  of  securities,  debenture  and  mortgage  bonds  at  par, 
at  a  premium  and  at  a  discount;  sinking  funds  for  replacement  of 
assets  and  redemption  of  debts;  value  of  stock,  par,  non-par,  book 
and  real  value,  revenue  and  capital  surplus,  appropriations;  company 
statements;  elementary  treatment  of  amalgamations  and  mergers, 
holding  companies  and  subsidiaries;  consolidated  statements;  increasing 
and  decreasing  capital. 

2.  Multiple  Units: 

Branches;  chains,  buyers,  sellers;  advantages  and  disadvantages; 
pricing  goods,  goods  transferred  at  cost  or  mark-up;  reports:  con¬ 
solidated  statements. 

3.  Manufacturing  Accounting: 

Manufacturing  account;  materials,  inventory  and  store  control; 
wages,  direct  and  indirect,  pay  rolls,  time  cards,  etc.;  factory  overhead; 
working  sheets  and  financial  statements;  set  to  illustrate  principles. 

4.  Cost  Accounting: 

Elements  of  cost;  two  types — job  and  process;  factory  orders, 
material  requisition,  job  cards,  store  account;  machinery,  repair, 
renewal  and  sale  of  fixed  assets;  cost  ledger;  distribution  of  factory 
cost,  finding  unit  cost;  voucher  system;  set  using  the  voucher  system. 
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5.  Valuation  of  Assets  and  Liabilities: 

Appraisal  of  physical  assets,  depreciation,  reserves  and  allowances, 
secret  reserves,  goodwill;  inventories,  methods  of  pricing,  goods  in 
process;  reserve  funds;  object  and  advantages  of  an  audit,  preparation 
of  books  and  papers  for  the  auditor. 

Note.— One  or  more  of  the  following  topics  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  course  where 
the  treatment  is  not  full  enough  to  require  the  full  year.  These  topics  may  also  be  used  in  schools 
where  a  fifth  year  class  in  accountancy  has  been  organized. 


Optional  Topics 

6.  Instalment  Selling: 

Trends,  prices,  terms,  contracts,  risks,  collections,  advertising, 
repossession,  legal  implications,  credit  forms,  records  and  books  kept. 

7.  Non-Trading  Organizations: 

Clubs,  hospitals,  societies,  books  of  record,  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements,  income  and  expenditure. 

8.  Consignments: 

Rights  and  duties  of  principal  and  agent;  consignor,  consignee, 
consignment,  pro-forma  invoice,  account  sales,  account  current; 
consignor’s  records,  consignee’s  records,  ledger  accounts. 

9.  Budget  System  as  applied  to  Municipal  Accounting: 

Assessment,  estimates,  collection  of  taxes,  records,  financial 
reports. 

10.  Statistics: 

Value  of  graphs,  charts;  rules  of  procedure;  practice  in  reading. 

11.  Bankruptcy: 

Bankruptcy  Acts;  assignment  and  receiving  orders;  winding  up 
procedure,  creditors’  meetings,  statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency 
statement;  realization  and  liquidation  statement;  discharge  of  debtor. 

Books  of  Reference 

Canadian  Modern  Accountancy.  Part  II . Sprott  and  Short,  Commercial  Text  Book  Co. 

Accounting  Principles  and  Practice . . . Smails  and  Walker,  Ryerson  Press 

Cost  Accounting . Jordan  and  Harris,  Ronald  Press,  New  York 

Limited  Companies  and  Their  Accounts.  .Ferguson  and  Crocombe,  Commercial  Text  Book  Co. 


Stenography 

I.— 1.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand 
system  to  the  writing  of  common  words  within  the  vocabulary  of 
the  first  year  pupil. 

Note:— This  should  include  2,000  of  the  most  commonly  used  words. 

2.  Ability  to  write,  either  from  dictation  or  from  printed  shorthand, 
continuous  material  40  to  60  words  per  minute. 

3.  Ability  to  read  rapidly  either  printed  shorthand  or  shorthand  notes. 

4.  Transcription  of  shorthand  notes  into  longhand. 
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II. — 1.  Review  of  the  first  year  and  extension  of  the  shorthand  principles 
to  the  next  3,000  common  words. 

2.  Writing  sight  material  from  dictation  at  a  rate  varying  from  70  to 
90  words  per  minute. 

3.  Reading  of  short  stories  in  shorthand. 

4.  Transcription  of  shorthand  notes  on  the  typewriter.  (Median  rate 
of  class,  25-30  words  per  minute^ 


III.  — 1.  Shorthand  vocabulary  extended;  advanced  phraseography  and 

contractions;  use  of  shorthand  dictionary. 

2.  Reading  of  books  in  shorthand. 

3.  Writing  sight  material,  including  letters,  articles,  legal  forms,  etc., 
from  dictation  at  a  rate  of  80  to  100  words  per  minute  for  the  general 
course  and  100  to  120  words  per  minute  for  the  secretarial  course. 

4.  Transcription  of  shorthand  notes  on  the  typewriter.  (Median  rate 
of  class  35-40  words  per  minute.) 

IV. — 1.  Reading  of  books  in  shorthand  both  in  class  and  at  home. 

2.  Writing  sight  material  selected  from  articles  relating  to  different 
industries,  addresses,  legal  forms,  reports,  etc.,  dictated  at  rates 
ranging  from  120  to  150  words  per  minute.  Reporting  addresses 
and  lectures. 

3.  Transcription  of  shorthand  notes  on  the  typewriter. 

Note. — During  the  first  two  years,  the  principles  of  the  shorthand  system  should  be  learned 
inductively,  and  pupils  should  write  either  from  shorthand  copy  or  from  dictation.  Later  in 
the  course,  the  principles  should  be  applied  to  writing  new  words,  the  accuracy  of  which  should 
be  checked  by  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  a  study  of  the  articles 
dictated  should  be  made  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  become  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
new  words  and  technical  expressions.  The  work  in  stenography  should  be  closely  correlated 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Transcription  on  the  typewriter  should  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
typing.  In  the  third  year,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  time  given  to  stenography  should  be  spent 
in  the  typing  room  on  transcription  of  shorthand  notes. 


II. 


Typewriting 

-1.  Touch  Method;  thorough  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  touch 
system;  acquisition  of  proper  habits  of  typing,  such  as  position, 
fingering,  carriage  return,  shift  key,  insertion  and  removal  of  paper, 
etc. 

2.  Automatic  familiarity  with  the  common  words. 

3.  Copying  simple  paragraphs  at  a  gross  speed  of  30  words  per  minute 
with  not  more  than  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  error  on  tests  not  exceeding 
five  minutes  in  duration. 

4.  Setting  up  simple  exercises  and  letters. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  parts  of  the  typewriter  actually 
used  by  the  typist. 

T.  Review  of  keyboard  on  new  words. 

2.  Accuracy  and  acceleration  exercises  continued  throughout  the  year 
to  raise  the  gross  rate  of  typing  to  40  words  per  minute  with  not  more 
than  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  error  on  10-minute  tests. 
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3.  Business  Letters:  Setting  up  letters  of  different  forms  and  length; 
parts  of  the  business  letter;  copying  from  longhand,  corrected  copy, 
printed  shorthand  and  shorthand  notes. 

4.  Tabular  Work:  Figures,  special  characters,  centering,  underscoring, 
ruling,  tabular  key  and  stops,  etc.;  business  papers — receipts, 
cheques,  notes,  drafts,  deposit  slips,  orders,  invoices,  bills  of  lading, 
credit  invoices,  statements;  financial  statements;  completing  blank 
forms;  statistics;  columnar  headings;  menus,  announcements,  notices, 
invitations,  advertisements,  programmes,  commercial  designs,  graphs. 

Office  Practice 

Note. — This  subject  is  intended  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  routine  work  of  the  business 
office  and  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
subject  should  be  spent  in  the  typing  or  office  machine  rooms  in  actual  practical  work.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  business  and  legal  forms  and  business  letters  should  be  used  as  models,  and  the  pupil 
should  use  blank  forms  and  letterheads  in  actual  work.  Although  the  course  as  outlined  comprises 
two  years’  work,  selection  of  topics  may  be  made  where  pupils  spend  only  one  year  on  the  subject. 

I.  — 1.  Appearance,  health  and  conduct  of  the  office  employee. 

2.  Increased  rate  in  typing  (50  words  per  minute);  practice  on  difficult 
words;  care  of  typewriter;  changing  of  ribbons. 

3.  Review  of  letters  and  rules  of  placement. 

4.  Handling  inward  and  outward  mail. 

5.  Filing;  systems  of  filing. 

6.  Ordering  and  shipping  goods;  express,  freight  and  truck  service. 

7.  Banking  practice. 

8.  Tabular  work — business  forms,  invoices,  etc.;  statistics,  bookkeeping 
statements. 

9.  The  telephone,  telegraph  and  postal  facilities  as  aids  to  business. 

10.  Completion  of  blank  forms,  such  as  legal  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc. 
Note. — Suitable  blank  forms  may  be  mimeographed. 

11.  Study  of  office  appliances  and  labour-saving  devices  commonly  used 
in  the  locality — adding  machines,  comptometers,  duplicating 
machines,  bookkeeping  machines,  etc. 

12.  Stencil  cutting  and  mimeographing. 

13.  Practice  on  business  machines. 

14.  Direct  dictation  at  typewriter;  use  of  dictating  machines. 

II. - — 1.  Practice  in  various  office  machines  continued  and  extended. 

2.  Typing  of  contracts,  specifications,  reports,  minutes,  manuscript 
from  rough  drafts,  legal  forms,  etc.;  completion  of  blank  forms. 

3.  Foreign  trade;  trade  commissioners,  etc. 

4.  Customs — a  general  idea  of  the  steps  taken  in  passing  goods  through 
customs. 

5.  Duties  of  a  private  secretary;  proof  reading,  tabulating,  indexing,  etc. 

6.  Duties  of  an  organization  secretary;  meetings,  notices,  minutes,  etc. 

7.  Office  organization  and  equipment. 

8.  Business  reference  books  and  their  use. 

9.  Commercial  agencies  for  credit  information. 
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SALESMANSHIP,  MERCHANDISING  AND  ADVERTISING 

I. — 1.  The  relation  of  retail  selling  to  distribution. 

2.  The  sales  person,  as  to — requisites,  character,  appearance,  conduct, 
health,  and  education. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  goods,  of  the  firm,  of  business  conditions,  and  of 
people  as  an  asset  in  selling. 

4.  Application  of  psychological  principles  in  selling — memory  and 
imagination,  instincts. 

5.  Steps  in  making  a  sale,  attracting  attention,  arousing  interest, 
closing  the  sale. 

6.  Uses  of  suggestion  and  substitution;  dealing  with  exchanges. 

7.  Service  to  customers,  lessening  waste  and  lossf  factors  in  determining 
selling  prices. 

II. — 1.  A  review  of  the  work  of  course  I,  with  an  application  of  the  principles 
to  wholesale  and  specialty  salesmanship. 

2.  Advertising — function,  knowledge  necessary,  general  principles  and 
methods  of  advertising;  analysis  of  form  and  content  of  current 
advertising. 

3.  Preparation  of  advertising  copy;  mechanics  of  advertising;  adver¬ 
tising  mediums. 

4.  Merchandising:— textiles — production  and  manufacturing  process, 
identification,  tests  for  adulterations;  non-textiles,  a  study  of  typical 
products;  colour  and  design  as  related  to  the  display  of  merchandise. 

5.  The  store — situation,  etc.;  interior,  appearance,  etc.;  windows, 
display,  lighting,  etc.;  stock-keeping;  getting  people  into  the  store. 

Books  of  Reference 


The  Science  and  Art  of  Selling .  $3.00 

Knox  Business  Book  Co. 

Retail  Store  Management.  Nystrom .  2.50 

La  Salle  Extension  University. 

Economics  of  Business.  Norris  A.  Brisco .  3.00 

Macmillan  Co. 

Advertising  and  Selling  Practice.  Opdycke .  3.00 

Shaw  Ed.  Series. 


Economics 

Economics  is  the  science  of  business,  and  not  the  science  of  getting  money. 
It  is  the  science  of  welfare  and  shows  how  individuals  and  associations  of  indi¬ 
viduals  can  provide  their  necessary  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  whatever  else 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  should  not  be  confined  to  one  text-book,  and  the  topical  method  alone 
may  lead  to  vague  and  indefinite  results.  The  approach  should  be  concrete, 
descriptive,  and  based  on  the  observations  of  the  student  and  an  accumulation 
by  the  class  of  familiar  industrial  and  commercial  facts.  The  most  natural 
approach  for  the  third  year  class  is  through  a  study  of  the  place  and  meaning 
of  commercial  employments  in  modern  social  life.  In  the  fourth  year,  these 
should  be  a  study  of  economic  laws  and  principles  as  applied  to  problems  of 
money,  banking,  Government  regulation  of  business  and  commerce,  transpor¬ 
tation,  etc. 
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I. — 1.  Human  Needs  and  Wants: 

Human  Needs— food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  protection, 
money,  organization;  comforts,  luxuries,  standard  of  living;  satisfaction 
of  wants;  production  and  consumption;  free  goods,  economic  goods; 
utility  of  form,  place  and  time;  diminishing  and  marginal  utility. 

2.  Supplying  Human  Needs  and  Wants: 

(a)  Through  Work: 

Nature  of  work,  mental  and  physical  work;  work  as  a  source  of 
satisfaction;  co-operative  work;  specialization  of  the  worker  and 
division  of  labour,  conditions  favourable  to  specialization,  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

(b)  Through  Personal  Thrift: 

Definition  of  thrift,  extravagance;  cost  of  thriftlessness;  spending 
intelligently;  thrift  as  to  time,  talent,  energy,  effort,  material,  food, 
health,  money;  savings,  life  insurance,  wise  investments;  effect  of 
thrift  upon  character. 

(c)  Through  National  Conservation: 

Meaning  of  conservation  of  natural  resources;  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  our  forest,  waters,  land,  and  mines;  conservation  of  human 
life,  use  of  by-products. 

(d)  Through  Industries  with  Special  Reference  to  Agriculture: 

Processes  involved  in  producing  and  distributing  farm  products; 
essential  factors  in  production — land,  labour,  enterprise,  capital, 
machinery,  transportation,  middleman,  markets,  credits,  Government 
legislation;  organized  exchanges,  insurance;  supply  and  demand  in 
relation  to  price;  price  and  value. 

(e)  Through  Communication  and  Transportation: 

Development  of  transportation  with  special  reference  to  Canada; 
effects  of  modern  facilities;  railways,  canals  and  roads;  problem  of 
control  and  administration. 

(f)  Through  Money,  Credit  and  Banking: 

Origin  of  money,  free  coinage,  gold  as  money,  Government  and 
bank  notes,  token  money,  legal  tender;  gold  standard,  bimetallism; 
credit — short  term  and  long  term,  bills  of  exchange,  travellers’  cheques, 
etc.;  banking,  bank  reserves,  clearing-house;  interdependence  of  money, 
credit  and  banking;  inflation. 

(g)  Through  Community  and  National  Enterprise: 

Why  taxes  are  necessary,  characteristics  of  a  good  tax,  excise 
taxes,  internal  revenue,  direct  and  indirect  taxation;  income  taxes, 
surtax;  public  expenditure  and  sources  of  revenue  in  municipality, 
Province  and  Dominion;  public  utilities;  Government  ownership. 

3.  Industrial  and  Economic  Organization: 

Interdependence  of  capital,  enterprise  and  labour;  types  of 
business  organization,  single  proprietorship,  partnership,  corporation, 
co-operative;  localization  of  industries;  control  of  industry  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  combination,  monopoly,  monopoly  price; 
interdependence  of  city  and  country;  interdependence  of  nations, 
balance  of  trade,  rate  of  exchange,  tariffs,  boycott. 
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4.  Share  of  the  Workers  in  Management: 

Relation  of  workers  and  employers,  laissez-faire,  trade  unions, 
employers’  associations,  collective  bargaining,  open  and  closed  shops; 
relation  of  workers  and  employers  to  the  public,  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
arbitration;  labour  legislation,  minimum  wages,  hours  of  labour; 
profit-sharing,  unequal  distribution  of  wealth. 


II. — 1.  Review  of  Principles  of  Economics  I: 

Value  and  price;  labour  theory,  cost  of  production,  decreasing, 
increasing  and  constant  cost,  influence  of  competition  and  monopoly 
on  value,  marginal  utility,  theory  of  value,  equilibrium  of  supply  and 
demand. 

2.  Efficiency  of  Productive  Organizations. 

Large  scale  production,  function  of  the  middleman,  large  retail 
store  and  chain  stores,  advantages  and  limitations  of  large  scale  business, 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  law  of  increasing  returns,  organizers  and 
promoters  of  industry,  merits  and  defects  of  free  enterprise,  science  and 
scientific  research  in  industry,  Canadian  extractive  industries. 

3.  Exchange: 

Characteristics  desirable  in  a  currency,  bimetallism,  inflation, 
Gresham’s  Law;  paper  currency — convertible  and  inconvertible,  credit 
and  banking;  gold  standard,  foreign  exchange,  gold  points,  foreign 
balances,  money  markets,  triangular  payments. 

4.  The  State  and  Economic  Organization: 

Freedom  of  enterprise,  regulation  of  freedom  of  enterprise  by  the 
State,  public  ownership;  property,  self-interest,  profits,  socialism. 

5.  Public  Finance: 

Functions  of  the  State,  public  expenditures — capital  and  revenue, 
national,  provincial  and  municipal  budgets,  purposes  and  methods  of 
taxation,  National  debts. 

6.  Free  Trade  and  Protective  Tariffs: 

7.  Protective  and  Social  Legislation: 

Health  and  personal  protection,  pure  food  laws;  free  compulsory 
education;  usury  laws;  child  and  woman  labour;  worker’s  health  and 
safety,  compensation;  laws  limiting  freedom  of  contract;  public  welfare. 

8.  Population  and  Immigration  as  it  concerns  Canada. 


Books  of  Reference  in  Economics 


Belloc — Economics  for  Young  People . 

Carver  &  Carmichael — Elementary  Economics . 

Clay — Economics  for  the  General  Reader . 

Edie — Economic  Principles  and  Problems . 

Ely— Outlines  of  Economics . 

Fairchild — Essentials  of  Economics . 

Marriott — How  We  Live . 

Thurston  Scott — Economics  and  Industrial  History 

Taussig — Principles  of  Economics . 

Canada  Year  Book . 

The  Nations’  Business . 

Financial  Post  and  other  journals. 

Monthly  Letters  of  Canadian  Banks. 


. Putnam 

. Ginn  &  Co. 

. Macmillan 

. Crowell  &  Co.,  N.Y. 

. Macmillan 

. American  Book  Co. 

. Oxford  Press 

. F'oresman  &  Co.,  Chicago 

. Macmillan 

. Ottawa 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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BANKING  AND  EXCHANGE 

1.  A  brief  history  of  the  development  of  banking. 

2.  Nature  and  functions  of  money. 

3.  Note  issue  and  currency  regulations. 

4.  Credit,  credit  instruments  and  their  use. 

5.  Banks,  their  organization  and  functions. 

6.  The  clearing  house. 

7.  A  brief  history  of  banking  in  Canada;  the  Canadian  banking  system 
compared  with  those  of  United  States,  England,  and  France. 

8.  The  Bank  Act  of  Canada. 

9.  The  money  market,  inland  and  foreign  exchanges,  terms,  documents, 
rate  of  exchange. 

10.  The  stock  exchange,  its  machinery,  terms  and  usages;  brokers. 

Books  of  Reference 


Money  and  Banking.  Scott .  $2.00 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  McLeod .  1.75 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Economics  for  the  General  Reader  (Chapters  IX,  X  and  XI).  Clay .  1.25 

Macmillan  &  Co. 


COMMERCE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

General  Note: — Wherever  possible,  the  transportation  systems  of  Canada,  and  particularly 
those  of  Ontario,  should  be  used  by  way  of  reference  and  illustration. 

1.  Conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  exchange  of  products: 

(1)  Geographic — Racial  character,  diversity  of  products,  character  of 
the  government,  distance,  language  and  customs. 

(2)  Economic — Presence  and  distribution  of  power,  form  of  manufac¬ 
ture — primitive,  simple,  complex. 

2.  Transportation,  the  equalizer  of  supply  and  demand: 

The  location  of  the  main  lines  of  transportation  is  determined  by: 
centres  of  human  activity,  distance,  relief,  cost  of  construction,  equip¬ 
ment  and  maintenance,  necessity  of  transhipment,  natural  resources. 
These  facts  should  be  shown  by  reference  to  modern  systems. 

3.  The  development  of  methods  of  transportation  from  earliest  times: 

Modern  tendency  toward  four  results:  greater  specialization; 
greater  power,  speed,  endurance,  and  load-carrying  capacity;  greater 
danger,  greater  demand  for  high  mental  ability  on  the  part  of  employees. 

4.  A  brief  general  outline  of  the  history  of  transportation  in: 

England,  Germany,  France,  United  States  and  Canada.  (The 
stress  should  be  laid  on  Canada  and  United  States).  Method  of  organi¬ 
zation,  development  of  waterways,  period  of  railway  construction, 
period  of  consolidation,  comparison  of  one  system  with  another. 
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5.  The  business  of  transportation: 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  steam  to  land  and  water  transpor¬ 
tation;  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Bessemer  steel;  influence  on 
labour,  manufacturing,  growth  and  maintenance  of  industrial  centres; 
influence  on  remote  and  sparsely  settled  districts. 

6.  International  transportation: 

Obstacles — duties,  natural  boundaries,  prejudice,  gauge,  passenger 
and  freight  rates,  passports,  etc.,  methods  of  overcoming  these  obstacles; 
results. 

7.  A  brief  history  of  the  development  of  communication. 

8.  The  influence  of  rapid  transportation  and  communication  on  commerce: 

Large  stocks  not  so  necessary,  production  nearer  to  consumption, 
payment  more  easily  arranged,  keener  competition  for  markets. 

9.  Present  day  transportation  developments: 

Ocean  traffic  improvement,  electrification  of  railroads,  radials, 
motor  traffic,  modern  highways,  terminals,  storage  and  warehouses, 
standard  containers,  specially  equipped  cars  and  ships,  cars  loaded  on 
siding  or  in  factory. 

10.  Transportation  problems: 

Minimum  and  maximum  tariffs,  discrimination,  private  and  public 
ownership,  railway  commissions,  power,  rates  for  long  and  short  haul, 
long  haul  without  back-fill,  routing  of  goods  for  home  and  export  trade. 

11.  Transportation  systems  and  national  defence. 

12.  Modern  methods  of  transportation  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 

Books  of  Reference 


Business  Geography.  Huntingdon  and  Williams .  $2.75 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

Railroad  Transportation.  Hadley .  1.50 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Transportation  in  Europe.  McPherson. .  1.50 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Canada  and  its  Provinces  (Volume  10,  Section  V) 
Glasgow,  Brook  &  Co. 


History  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Innis .  3.75 

King  &  Sons,  London,  England. 

American  Railroad  Transportation.  Emory  R.  Johnson.. .  3.50 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation.  E.  R.  Johnson . , .  1.50 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals . 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Launching  an  industrial  enterprise;  location  of  an  establishment;  layout 
of  a  plant;  buildings,  equipment,  and  power;  the  administrative  organization; 
scientific  management;  the  work  schedule  and  fatigue;  employment  management; 
the  measurement  of  wage  factors;  the  older  wage  systems;  day  wages,  piece 
rates,  profit  sharing,  the  Halsey  system,  and  the  Rowan  system;  the  newer 
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wage  systems;  the  Taylor  differential  piece  rate,  the  Gantt  bonus  system,  the 
Emerson  efficiency  wage;  welfare  activities;  accidents  and  the  safety  first  move¬ 
ment,  medical  aid  in  industry,  company  housing  activities. 

Note: — This  subject  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  options  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Special 
Business  Course,  or  given  in  the  fifth  year  in  schools  offering  advanced  work. 

Reference  Books 

The  Administration  of  Industrial  Enterprises.  Jones . Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Handbook  of  Business  Administration.  Donald . McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Business  Administration.  Marshall . University  of  Chicago  Press 


I. 


Business  Law 


Note: — Where  found  desirable  the  work  prescribed  for  the  second  year  may  be  deferred. 


Contracts,  negotiable  paper,  Statute  of  Limitations,  Statute  of  Frauds, 
payments,  partnership. 


II. 

Review  of  the  work  of  course  I. 

Guaranty  and  surety,  collection  of  accounts,  buyer  and  seller,  shipper  and 
carrier,  principal  and  agent,  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and  servant,  deeds, 
leases  and  insurance,  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act. 

III. 

Review  previous  work. 

The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  The  Dominion  Companies  Act,  The  Ontario 
Companies  Act,  Bankruptcy  Act. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

I. 

The  work  in  French  should  be  at  first  for  the  training  of  the  ear  and  the 
tongue.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  oral  work,  care  being  taken  to  secure 
accurate  pronunciation.  The  oral  course  should  be  graded  so  that  the  pupils 
may  be  constantly  increasing  their  knowledge  of  names  of  common  objects, 
states,  and  actions.  The  pupils  should  read  anecdotes,  short  stories  and  easy 
descriptions,  and  study  the  geography  of  France.  Oral  drill  should  be  given 
and  the  teaching  of  the  grammar  should  be  incidental.  Occasional  exercises  in 
dictation  should  be  given  to  assist  in  word  recognition.  French  should  be  used 
as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  course  as  the  medium  of  conversation. 

If  one  of  the  other  modern  languages  be  selected  instead  of  the  French 
it  should  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 

II. 

First  year  course  continued  and  extended  to  include  a  study  of  French 
agriculture. 

More  definite  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  grammar  with  exercises  for 
illustration  and  practice.  Introductory  work  in  authors  and  business  corres¬ 
pondence  should  be  taken.  Pupils  should  memorize  and  recite  suitable  selec¬ 
tions,  and  practice  in  conversation  should  be  given. 
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III. 

Second  year  course  continued. 

Grammar  with  exercises  should  be  taken.  French  commerce  and  industries 
should  be  studied.  Business  correspondence,  including  terminology  for  letters 
and  articles  of  commerce  studied,  also  the  reading  of  suitable  authors  and  French 
newspapers.  Conversation  should  be  maintained. 

IV. 

Third  year  course  continued. 

Fluent  expression  and  the  phraseology  of  courteous  business  correspondence 
should  be  aimed  at.  Instruction  with  regard  to  French  usages,  duties,  exchanges, 
markets,  banks,  transportation  and  documents,  colonies,  imports  and  exports, 
should  be  given. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
Clothing 

In  teaching  this  subject  the  objectives  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  prospective 
business  girl  so  as  to  enable  her  to  make  an  intelligent  determination  of  reasonable 
and  justifiable  expenditures  for  clothing,  to  judge  values  in  materials  and  in 
ready-to-wear  garments,  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  clothing  to  health,  and 
the  relation  of  health  to  business  success,  to  apply  the  principles  of  colour  and 
design  to  the  choice  of  her  own  clothing  and  surroundings,  to  make  the  simple 
articles  of  her  own  wardrobe,  to  alter  new  or  old  garments,  and  to  give  all 
clothing  proper  care  and  repair.  The  practical  work  should  include  only  problems 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  business  girl. 

I. 

1.  Discussion  of  the  wardrobe  from  the  point  of  view  of:  amount  to  be 
spent,  selection  of  appropriate  clothes  for  various  occasions,  selection  of  under¬ 
wear. 

2.  Choice  of  clothing,  design  as  applied  to  underwear,  silhouette,  line, 
material,  decoration;  textiles,  study  of  cotton  and  linen  and  hosiery;  study  of 
lace  used  as  trimming;  selection  of  underwear  as  applied  to  durability  and 
suitability. 

3.  Cost,  intelligent  shopping  and  planning  for  definite  needs,  ready-made 
versus  home-made;  comparison  as  to  cost  and  durability;  sales-clearance,  mid¬ 
season;  keeping  record  of  cost  preparatory  to  making  a  clothing  budget. 

4.  Care,  laundering:  cotton,  linen,  silk;  commercial  laundering  versus  home 
laundering;  removal  of  stains;  soaps  and  tinting  for  home  use. 

5.  Practical  work,  mending:  patching,  darning,  sewing  on  snaps  and 
buttons;  problems  based  on  the  needs  of  the  business  girl. 

II. 

1.  Discussion  on  outer  garments  from  the  point  of  view  of:  amount  to  be 
spent,  selection  of  appropriate  clothes  for  definite  occasions. 

2.  Choice  of  clothing,  design  as  applied  to  outer  clothing:  silhouette,  sport 
wear,  business  wear,  formal  wear;  colour  combination,  harmony,  contrast;  choice 
and  combination  of  material,  suitability  of  material  to  the  type  of  dress;  textiles, 
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study  of  silk  and  wool,  weaves,  familiarity  with  new  materials;  selection  of 
outer  garments  as  applied  to  (1)  type  of  figure,  colour  and  prevailing  style; 
(2)  workmanship,  durability,  suitability  for  the  type  of  dress. 

3.  Cost,  intelligent  shopping  and  planning  for  definite  needs;  ready-made 
versus  custom-made;  comparison  of  cost  and  durability;  sales — -clearance,  mid¬ 
season;  study  of  costs  of  various  articles;  making  a  clothing  budget  in  accordance 
with  income  received. 

4.  Care,  cleaning,  dry  cleaning,  sponging  and  pressing,  removal  of  spots 
and  stains,  dyeing  and  tinting,  daily  care— suits  and  dresses,  sleeves,  stockings, 
gloves,  hats;  storing — winter  clothes,  summer  clothes. 

5.  Discussion  on  millinery  from  the  point  of  view  of:  amount  to  be  spent; 
suitability;  occasion,  design  and  care. 

6.  Practical  work,  the  making  of  a  woollen  skirt;  collar  and  cuff  sets; 
simple  millinery  renovations,  beret  or  hat. 

Food  and  Health 

In  teaching  this  subject  the  objectives  are  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
desirable  attitudes  toward  all  health  measures;  to  impart  knowledge  concerning 
the  relation  of  food  to  health;  to  encourage  the  formation  of  good  food  habits; 
to  assist  in  correcting  the  nutritional  defects  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  class 
and  to  assist  a  girl  to  meet  her  present  social  obligations  both  in  relation  to  her 
own  position  and  to  that  of  her  family.  Practical  work  should  consist  in  the 
preparation  of  dishes  included  in  simple  meals,  table  setting  and  simple  serving. 

I. 

1.  Choice  of  food — a  study  of  foods  as  applied  to  classification,  use,  digestion 
and  source. 

2.  Personal  hygiene — care  of  body  with  special  reference  to  hair,  teeth, 
nails,  bathing,  clothing,  food,  air,  sunshine,  exercise. 

3.  Recreation  for  the  business  girl — games,  entertaining  and  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  community. 

4.  Cost  of  food — discussion  of  the  cost  of  meals  prepared,  comparison  of 
home  prepared  meals  with  cafeteria,  tea-room  and  restaurant  meals. 

5.  Practical  work  should  include  some  preparation  of  food  suitable  for 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner,  stressing  adequate  diet  and  cost;  practice  in 
table  setting  and  serving. 

II. 

1.  Discussion  of  food — kind  and  amount  of  food  required  for  a  growing 
girl;  modification  of  diet  necessitated  by  age,  activity,  height,  weight,  seasons 
and  temperatures. 

2.  Elementary  physiology — digestive  system,  nervous  system,  circulatory 
system,  expiratory  system,  excretory  system,  reproductory  system. 

3.  Preparation  of  personal  budget  for  business  girl  (1)  boarding  at  home; 
(2)  renting  an  apartment  or  room;  planning  of  adequate  meals  for  business  girl, 
stout  girl,  thin  girl,  constipation,  anaemia. 

4.  Practical  work — preparation  of  food  suitable  for  luncheon,  dinner,  in¬ 
formal  party  and  invalid  cooking,  table  setting  and  service. 
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Books  of  Reference 


Clothing:  Choice,  Care,  Cost.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman .  $2.15 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Clothing  for  the  Family.  Bulletin  No.  23 . 15 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Clothing  for  Women.  Laura  Baldt .  2.75 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Essentials  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Pope .  2.90 

Feeding  the  Family.  Mary  Swartz  Rose .  2.85 

Macmillan  Co. 

Outline  of  Home  Making . 25 

Merrill  Palmer  School,  Detroit. 


ART  COURSE 

I. 

Mediums— Charcoal,  pencil,  brush  and  ink,  water  colours,  broad  lettering  pen. 
Representation — Plant  forms,  trees,  etc.;  the  figure,  manufactured  objects, 
containers,  cartons,  etc. 

Colour — Study  of  colour  combinations  that  show  harmony  and  contrast. 

Design — Study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design,  balance,  rhythm  and 
harmony,  including  proportion,  variety,  unity,  subordination,  radiation, 
etc. 

The  application  of  these  to  such  considerations  as  arrangement  of 
furniture  in  a  room,  articles  on  a  desk,  appropriate  business  dress,  etc.,  as 
well  as  to  the  problems  mentioned  below. 

Lettering — Single  stroke  Gothic  capitals  and  lower  case  letters.  Practice  in  the 
strokes  of  which  single  stroke  letters  are  composed. 

Illustrative  Material — The  making  of  collections  of  clippings  showing  decorative 
lettering,  or  lettering  combined  with  single  units,  borders,  or  simple  illus¬ 
trations  of  any  kind.  The  study  of  the  good  points  in  these  and  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  elements  in  those  showing  poor  composition. 

Problems — Display  cards,  posters,  advertisements,  etc. 

Aim — The  aim  in  course  I  should  be: 

(1)  To  give  the  student  facility  in  sketching  such  natural  and  other  objects 
as  are  likely  to  be  of  use  in  commercial  problems. 

(2)  To  provide  him  with  reference  material  that  will  be  valuable  in  the 
succeeding  years  of  the  course. 

(3)  To  familiarize  him  with  good  specimens  of  commercial  art  work,  and 
put  him  in  a  position  to  criticize  inferior  examples. 

II. 

Mediums — Charcoal  or  oil  crayon,  pencil,  ink,  water  colours,  including  Chinese 
white,  lettering  pens. 

Representation — Plant  study  continued;  the  figure  (including  a  study  of  ana¬ 
tomy)  ;  manufactured  objects. 

Colour — Possibilities  of  colour,  effect  of  one  colour  upon  another  in  juxtaposition 
or  superimposed,  etc.,  colour  balance,  colour  harmonies,  the  making  of 
colour  schemes,  a  study  of  the  M unsell  system. 
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Design — Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  principles  of  design  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  everyday  problems  as  well  as  to  the  particular  art  problems 
worked  out  during  the  term. 

Lettering — Commercial  Gothic  continued;  study  of  the  structure  of  modern 
Roman  upper  and  lower  case  alphabets  and  practice  in  lettering  these. 

Illustrative  Material — As  before.  The  study  of  clippings  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertisements,  noting  the  difference  between  the  problems  where 
the  reading  matter  is  to  be  set  up  in  type  and  printed,  and  one  where  it 
is  to  be  lettered  as  a  part  of  the  whole  design. 

Problems — The  planning  of  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements  by  making 
numerous,  quick  compositions,  massing  in  roughly  and  flatly  the  general 
shape,  and  after  criticism,  choosing  the  best  for  working  up  to  a  finish. 

The  study  of  two  or  more  of  the  processes  of  reproduction  through 
examples  of  these,  and  the  making  of  posters,  counter  layouts,  etc.,  with 
the  particular  process  in  view. 

The  aim  in  course  II  should  be  similar  to  course  I,  with  an  added  effort 
to  get  the  student  to  realize  the  three  viewpoints  to  be  considered,  that  of  the 
advertiser,  the  public,  and  the  designer. 

STUDY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

This  course,  consisting  of  ten  or  more  lessons  in  each  year,  should  be  given 
by  a  teacher  who  is  qualified  in  vocational  guidance  work. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  course  are  to  assist  students  to  make  intelligent 
choices  of  vocations,  to  direct  their  efforts  to  make  adequate  and  special  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  whereby  they  may  make  their  chosen 
occupations  satisfying  to  themselves  and  useful  to  society. 

I.  Local  school  rules — their  meaning  and  application.  Courses — their 
content,  purposes,  and  options.  How  to  study;  how  to  read  for  pleasure  and 
profit;  how  and  what  to  memorize.  Family  history — its  values  and  dangers. 
Vocational  information — especially  with  reference  to  occupations  open  to 
partially  trained  persons,  e.g.,  messengers,  telephone  operators,  retail  sales 
clerks,  etc.  Individual  problems. 

II.  Intelligence — its  relation  to  a  choice  of  vocation.  Special  aptitudes — 
their  relation  to  a  choice  of  vocation.  Character  analysis — through  self-examina¬ 
tion,  tests,  interests,  achievements,  etc.  Vocational  information — especially 
with  reference  to  occupations  distinctly  commercial,  e.g.,  stenographer,  book¬ 
keeper,  business  machine  operator,  bank  clerk,  etc.  Individual  problems. 

III.  The  history  of  commercial  subjects — shorthand,  typewriting,  etc. 
Self-advancement  for  graduates — night  classes,  correspondence  and  reading 
courses,  higher  education  in  commercial  fields.  Self-protection  for  graduates — 
social  and  fraternal  clubs,  insurance,  physical  culture,  etc.  Legislation — 
Adolescent  Act,  Apprenticeship  Act,  Minimum  Wage  Act,  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  etc.  Precautions  against  blind-alley  jobs,  against  vocational 
choices  on  the  questionable  bases  of  phrenology,  physiognomy,  etc.,  against 
games  of  chance,  etc.  Vocational  information — especially  with  reference  to 
occupations  of  the  commercial  field  which  require  further  training,  e.g.,  chartered 
accountant,  teacher,  journalist,  etc.  Individual  problems. 
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IV.  The  distribution  of  gainfully  employed  persons  in  Canada  by  industry, 
locality,  sex,  age,  nationality,  etc.  Considerations  in  choosing  a  vocation — 
nature  of  the  duties  performed,  preparation  required,  numbers  absorbed,  line  of 
advancement,  remuneration,  health  and  accident  hazards,  personal  qualities 
required  for  success,  etc.  Vocational  occupation — a  partial  survey  of  the  occu¬ 
pations  available  to  modern  man  with  special  emphasis  upon  those  in  which 
the  class  shows  special  interest.  Individual  problems. 

Vocational  Guidance  Reference  Books 

Davis — Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance . Ginn  &  Co. 

Payne — Organization  of  Vocational  Guidance . McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Guidance  Leaflets— Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington. 

(Eighteen  vocations  at  5c  each). 

Vocational  Monographs — College  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University. 

Occupational  Studies,  Monograph  Series,  Pittsburg  Public  Schools. 

Vocational  Opportunities  in  the  Industries  of  Ontario— Bulletins  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Henderson  &  Allen — Trails  to  Success . Macmillan 

Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


